aioe 


3 From Ta Persia e Bisanzio. Atti dei convegni 1 Lincei 201 


| (Rome, 14-18 October, 2002) (Rome, 2004); 


= reprinted as article. III m Nina G. Garsoian, Studies on thè 
; Feo ormation oh EEGs Armenia Canin oe 


ae: _ FRONTIER. FRONTIERS? | | 
_ TRANSCAUCASTA AND EASTERN ANATOLIA 
aay THE PRR: BRAMI PERIOD tie oat 


Tong Baoe ihe o Eai. Christian Ta irs perie De San 5 
© ‘Armenians and Iberians had taken root at the eastern edge of Anatolia 
- on the vast, mountainous territory stretching beyond Cappadocia toward 
the Caspi Sea and from the main chain of the Caucasus to the Meso- 
potamian plain. During the near millennium separating Alexander the 
Great from the spread of Islam, this region, almost all of which had ` 


: been an integral part of the Achaemenid empire, became an uneasy wa- a 


tershed between the Classical and Oriental worlds, : equally describable B 
_.as the Romano-Byzantine “Far East” or the Iranian “Far West”. oF 
.. _. In the north, geography dictated that the mountainous hinterland. of 
-| coastal Colchis-Lazica, readily. accessible from Constantinople by way of | 
the Black Sea, tended to push it and the immediate basins of navigable ` 

_ tivers along a divergent path from difficultly reachable Eastern Iberia or — 
_ Kartli, beyond the north-south Surami range intersecting the southern > 
: coeicastan ak oe south, the EPIS ka designated by. D 


ggat The intent of ibis paper is not to ka new: ee) or to review the literatnre that 
‘has accumulated around the problems concerning the frontier of the Byzantine and Sasanian 

' Empires, or their respective foreign policies, but to redirect the attention of studies of this 
- frontier from the usual considerations of its military and diplomatic aspects to the situation 


existing de facto in the intervening border zone. The main attention of this preliminary || - E 


attempt at an overview will be on the northern sector of the frontier in Trans- or Southern 
Caucasia, ie. Eastern Iberia or Kartli and Greater or Persarmenia, rather than. on its better 
_ known southern portion in Mesopotamia. As yet no comprehensive, Jet alone exhaustive. 
-study of this aspect is possible, given the inadequacy of the primary sources. E 
For reasons of space, examples have been held to a minimum and bibliographical refer- 
:* . ences generally limited to relatively recent studies subsuming earlier work. Primary sources 
. cited or analysed by them will normally not be repeated directly. The references to Arme- 
nian or Georgian sources ‘are given to translations, wherever these are available. 
ei { On Lazica-Colchis, see D. BRAUD, Georgia in Antiquity, Oxford 1994 [= Bravo, 
Pas 4 aa and. his pein, sketch, ID., Se with the Caucasus: Roman responses to local 


| . This material is presented solély for non-commercial a purposes. 7 
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` Augustus as the eastern limit of the Roman Empire was to last, with- 


occasional breaches, for centuries. By 363 however, Jovian’s Peace aban- 


_ ..doned forever Mesopotamian Nisibis to the Persians, conceded: to. them 
the domination over Kartli, and tetroceded the eastern portion of the 


semi autonomous principalities, commonly known as the Satrapies, 
stretching from west to east along the Euphrates-Arsanias, that had 
passed into the Roman sphere of influence as a result of the earlier 


: Peace of 299, In the mountains looming north of the Mesopotamian 


plain, the Arsacid kingdom of Greater Armenia, awkwardly poised be- 


_ tween Rome and Parthia since the I* century A.D, as a result of the 


compromise agreement of Rhandeia, was temporarily abandoned to the 
Sasanians®, A new ‘solution for its equivocal status, a perpetual casus 


- belli between the two great powers on either side, was soon to be sought 


in the unequal’ partition between them, agreed upon by Theodosius the 


E ‘Great and Šaāhpūr II in approximately 387 and the final. disappearance 


of the local Arsacid dynasty half a century later”. 


For some two centuries thereafter, the line of Aenintcatcn created 
at the end of the IV® century by the so-called Peace of Akilisene or 


Ekeleac’ was held to run north to south, from the imperial fortress of 


Theodosiopolis (Arm. Karin, mod. Erzurum) named for its founder The- 


< conditions. in Colchis, in D. H. ÉRENCH, C.S. Licio? (eds.), The Eastern Frontier of the 
` Roman Empire, Oxford 1989 [= Eastern Frontier], Pt. I, pp. 31-43; as well as B. Manrin- 


. Hisaro, La domination Byzantine sur le littoral oriental du Pont Euxin (milieu du VIK- Vale 


_ stécles), in Byzantino-bulgarica, VII, Sofia 1981, pp: 141-156; and C. Zuckerman, The Early. 


Byzantine strongholds in Eastern. Pontus, in «Travaux et Mémoires» 11 (1991), pp. 527-553. 
_ © For recent studies of the Peace of Nisibis and Jovian’s Treaty of 363 containing ` 
earlier bibliography, see R. C. BLockiey, The Romano-Persian Peace Treaties of A.D. 299 and 

363, «Florilegium» 6 (1984), pp. 28-49 and. his more recent East Roman Foreign Policy, 
Leeds. 1992 [= Eastern Policy], pp. 1-30; also E. Winter, On the regulation of the eastern: 


` frontier of the Roman Empire in 298 {= Eastern Frontier), in French and Lightfoot, Eastern 


Frontier, pp. 555-571; R. SEAGER, Ammianus and the Status of Armenia in. the Peace of 363,.- 


__» «Hiron» 26, pp: 275-284; and N. G. Garsoian, Aguevia MeydAn xai ‘Enagyia Meoonotapias 
f= Aguevia], Byzantina Sorbonensia 16 = EYWYXIA. Mélanges offerts à Hélène Abrweiler, 


Paris 1998, pp. 240-241; repr. in EaD., Church and Culture in Early “Medieval alka 
London 1999 [= Church], vi; and the. next note, 

'. ©) On the partition of Armenia ca. 387, see R.C. podar, The Division - -of Armenia 
between the Romans and the Persians at the End of the Fourth Century, «Historia» 36/1 
(1987), pp. 222-234; and Ib., Eastern Policy, pp..42-45, who does not believe that a fixed 
boundaty was achieved from the first but links it rather to the abolition of the Arsacid 


`. dynasty in 428; G. B. GREATREX, The Background and Aftermath of the Partition of Armenia | 


in A.D. 387, «AHB» 14/1-2 (2000), pp. 35-48. GarsoiaN, Aguevia, pp. 239-240 and n. 1.0! 
. On the evolution of the eastern frontier, see also, E. Frézours, Les fluctuations de la fron- 


tière orientale de I’ Empire romain, in La ge ied administrative et politique d'Alexandre å 


Mahomet, ee 1979, pp. 177- 225. ges 


ar. 
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- odosius I to the subsequently fortified Byzantine anchor-point of Dara’ 


north west. of Persian Nisibis“. The imperial frontier in Greater Armé- 


“nia was thereby shifted east of the Euphrates. This new border remained | 
the official limit of the Byzantine empire until it was moved sharply still ` 
further eastward by the concession of most of his Armenian lands and p 


part of Iberia to Maurice by Xusrō IL in 5910. 


This official frontier line, reasonably clear except for its ei, sep. x 


ment in mountainous Persarmenia to which I shall return, has long been 


accepted as valid by scholars, who still tend to treat the entire. north- 3 = 


- eastern border of the Classical world in linear terms and to concentrate 


`. primarily on the international geo-political, military and diplomatic. as- i 


pects of this period from the point of view of the rivalry and claims of 
; Constantinople and Ctesiphon: “to centre the interpretation of the east- 


the intervening north-south border zone. Furthermore, even such works 
as have addressed the realities of the frontier zone Cather than the pol- 


ern frontier on the chronicle of the. great game between Rome and `. 
Iran”, thereby largely disregarding the de facto situation prevailing in 


-icies and military strategies of the distant centers of power, have under- — } 
_ standably followed the point of view of the contemporaries in giving ` 


_ their ‘major attention: to northern Mesopotamia, justly characterized as: 


“the cockpit of the geopolitical struggle between Rome and Persia”, con- 


cerning which we have the most information and where the situation’ 


“was far clearer than in the north. Consequently, the temptation has been - 


‘to use this, region as the model for analyses of the entire border”. 


4) On Theodosiopolis, see my as ede La date A la a de Theo- 
dosiopolis, «REB» (2004). Theodosiopolis was twice taken by the Sasanians, in 502 and in 
607 during the great campaign of. Xusrd I after the murder of Maurice, but its nearly 


: © permanent loss to the Empire came only with the Arab conquest. On Dara, which was not - 


fortified until the early VI century, see M. Wurrsy, Procopius’ description of Dara (Build- 


ings, 2.1-3), in P. Freeman, D, KENNEDY (eds.), The Defense of the Roman and Byzantine ` 


East, Oxford 1986 [= Defensel, pp. 737- 783. 


6) For the frontier line of ca. 387, see N. ADONTZ, Armenia in the Period of Justinian, l 


i trans. with partial revisions by N.G. Garsoïan, Louvain 1970 [= Armenia], pp. 7-24; ` 
E. HONIGMANN, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches vom 363 bis 1071, Bruxellés 1935 — 


~ [= Ostgrenzel, pp. 4-6 and supra BLOCKLEY. in n. 3. For the new border of 591, see Nina 


-< GaRSOIAN, L'Eglise arménienne et le Grand Schisme d'Orient, CSCO #574, subs. 100, Lou- | l : 
_vain 1999 {= Eglise], pp. 263-287. For both frontiers, see R. H. HEWSEN, Armenia: a see 


- rical Atlas, Chicago 2001 [= Atlas], map #65, p. 85. 


®© N. Hopeson, The East as part of the wider Roman imperial policy [= East], in 


FRENCH-LicHTroor, Eastern Frontier, I, p. 181: 
J, Eapt, The Transformation of the Eastern Frontier, 260- 305 [= Transformation), i in 
` R W- Marutesen, H.S. Suvan (eds.), Shifting Frontiers in Late Antiquity, London 1996, 


-pe 72. W.E. Kasai, Reconceptualizing Byzantium’s Eastern Frontier in’ the Seventh Century, 


IIT: 


0s 


In fact, however, the situation i# situ was far more complicated than 
‘can be understood’ merely by way of an analysis of the policies and ` 


claims of the rival empires. The partition line of ca. 387, seems to have ` 
had far less significance than has usually been attributed to it, and Me- 


_ sopotamia is not a model for less well known Transcaucasia. My pur- 


pose here then, is not to repeat the findings of earlier studies or to 
deny their value. Nor will I attempt to enumerate the wars and negoti- 
ations which resulted in no appreciable gain of territory by either side 
from the time of the partition of ca. 387 until 591. Rather, I should like 
to redirect our attention away from the broader international consider- | 


ations of military policy and diplomatic claims to the situation actually. 
characterizing the northern Anatolian and Transcaucasian portion of the 


frontier zone in the pre-Islamic period®. _ 
Even if we concede the existence of a reasonably clear and generally 


unaltered line of demarcation between Byzantium and Persia, we must 


note at once, that it was not identified and supported by a system of 
continuous fortifications such as prevailed in Britain or on the German 
limes, as has been pointed out by Hodgson. Without attempting to en- 


_ ter into the long debate on the intent, effectiveness and details of the 


east frontier, it seems reasonably evident that the protection of the two 


fl end zones loomed larger in the eyes of the. Byzantine central authorities 


than that of the rugged middle sector in Persarmenia, to which a. lower 


priority seems to have been assigned for a long time”. 


ibid., p. 84. Concentration on Mesopotamia occurs even in ‘A.D. LEE’! excellent, Information 


and Frontiers: Roman Foreign Relations in Late Antiquity, Cambridge 1993 [= Information], 


p. 52 et passim, although he notes the Probie, P 49; cf. BROCKLEY, Eastern Policy, p. 29; 


— and in most other studies. 


8) See.N. Garsoian, B. MARTIN- Hisarp, Unité et diversité de la Caucasie médiévale (IV*- 


. XE s.), IL Caucaso cerniera fra culture dal Mediterraneo alla Persia. XLIII Settimana di studio 
: del Centro Italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo, Spoleto 1996, pp. 275-347, The subject was 
` pursued at a round table on the theme: Les chrétientés orientales non-grecques avant l'Islam 


organized by us at the XX Congrès International des études byzantines (Paris, August 24, 


_» 2001). See also E. K. Fownen, The Barbarian. Plain, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1999. For . 
_ a chronological account of Byzantine-Persian relations, see inter alios, E. STEIN, Histoire du. 


‘Bas-Empire, J.R. Palanque tr, 2 vols., Paris-Bruxelles 1949-1959, and. more recently for the 


. period 299-518, BrockLey, Eastern Policy, pp. 1-96. 


© N. Hopson, East, p. 177 et passim; Leg, Information, p. ‘54: On the general prob- 
lem of the limes, see the opposing views of E.N. Lutrwacx, The Great Strategy of the 


~~ Roman Empire from the First Century A.D. to the Third, Baltimore-London 1976; B. Isaac, 
The Meaning of the Terms Limes and Limitanei, «JRS» LXXVIH (1988), pp. 125-147; ID., 


The Limits of Empire: The Roman Army in the East, 2 ed., Oxford 1992; E.L. WHEELER, 5 


‘Methodological Limits and the Mirage of Roman Strategy, «Journal of Military History» 57. 


(1993), pp. 7-41, 215-240 and-Ip., Rethinking the Upper Euphrates Frontier. Where was the 


Ea Western Border of Armenia?, in v. A. WAINFIELD, M. J. Dogson (eds.), Popin Frontier Stud- 
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Here, as late as the mid VI® century, Procopius admitted that the two 
frontiers were indistinct from ancient times and the population traded 
together and even intermarried, that no stronghold existed on either side 
so that “it was possible... for the Persian King to proceed by this route with 
comparative ease and convenience in passing through into Roman territory”, 
a potentionally dangerous situation noted some two generations earlier by 
the Armenian historian, Lazar P‘arpec‘i“”. Moreover, in addition to 
Theodosiopolis, Procopius attributed to “Greater Armenia” only one 
fortress, Bizana, where his geographical knowledge betrays him, since the 
location of Bizana is to be sought not in the border region, but much 
further west near Tzanica in the new Justinianic province of Armenia I 
created in 536, as he himself admitted". Much has been made of the 
refortification of the dimes in the first half of the VI* century which moved 
the newly created magister militum per Armeniam, Pontum Polemoniacum 
et gentes forward to Theodosiopolis, and particularly of the new fortress of 
Kitharizon in the satrapal region of Asthianene, the residence of one of the 
three dukes under his command. The importance of the foundation of 
Kitharizon as the key element in the strengthening of the central portion 
of the frontier with the pivotal rôle in the new forward defenses has 
recently been stressed”. But it was not part of a continuous system of 
border fortifications, its garrison seems to have been intended to guard the 
kleisurai of the Taurus leading to Mesopotamia, as much as the central 
portion of the border, and its presence did not impede Persian raids from 
by-passing it to reach as far as Theodosiopolis”’. 


ies 1989, Exeter 1991, pp. 505-511; J.-M. CARRÉ, L'ouverture des frontières romaines?, in 
A. Roussittion (ed.), Frontières terrestres, frontières célestes dans l'antiquité, Perpignan 1995, 
pp. 31-531 and C. Zuckerman, Sur le dispositif frontalier en Arménie, le limes et son évolu- 
tion sous le bas-Empire, «Historia» 47 (1998), pp. 106-128 According to BLockty, Eastern 
Policy, p. 110, the Persians rarely made use of static defenses except in the Caucasian passes. 
The main frontier remained in Mesopotamia, tbid., pp. 117, 140; the the control of the 
Lazic Black Sea coast was needed to protect Trebizond and imperial Anatolia. 

0O Procopius, De Aedificiis [= Aed.], MI, iii, 7-4; cf. ADONTZ, Armenia, pp. 14-15; The 
History of Lazar P'arpeci [= LP‘], R. W. Thomson tr, Atlanta 1991, pp. 52-53. 

OD Aed. TI, v, 13-15; cf. Aponrz, Armenia, pp. 116-117. 

2) Corpus iuris civilis. Codex Justinianus, 1, xxix, 5. See ADONTZ, Armenia, pp. 106-109, 
who notes that the date for the creation of the new office is not definite, an opinion shared 
by J. Howarn-JoHNson, Procopius, Roman defenses north of the Taurus and the new fortress 
of Citharizon [= Citharizon], in Frencu-Licutroot, Eastern Frontier, pp. 213-215, 220; cf. 
GARSOÏAN, Aguevia, pp. 248-249 and notes. 

03) On the defense of the Aleisurat, see ADONTZ, Armenia, pp. 13-14, HOWARD-JOHNSON, 
Citharizon, p. 221, admits that the Persians slipped by the fortress in 578 because its gatrison 


had been decoyed away by a false report of an attack on Mesopotamia. Hence the protection ` 


of this region must have been held more important than that of the Armenian sector. 


HI 
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- Because f its laa discontinuity, this imprecise lae of daiira z 


tion, crossed by raids and counterraids, could not possibly have been .. 
. hermetic and was as much a bridge as a barrier. It was in fact normally 
' open except in wartime and some roads crossing from the Empire into : 
Persian territory are recorded. on the contemporary Tabula Peutingert- 


ana, In relative peace time, ‘ambassadors formally announcing the ac- 


cession. of a new monarch or negotiating truces or treaties, hostages, 


` studentė, merchants, doctors, Christian clerics and pilgrims, as well as 


deserters and spies, all moved with little hinderance from one empire to 


~~ the other), In Transcaucasia likewise, the journeys of Saint Maštoc‘, 


the creator of the Armenian alphabet, took him with no difficulty at the 


- beginning of the V* century from Persarmenia to the imperial cities of. 

- Mesopotamia, Edessa, Amida and Samosata, and subsequently westward 
to’ Melitene, the metropolis of Roman Armenia II, and to the imperial — 
> court itself. In all of these cities he was received with honour, and 
indeed authorized to travel to Constantinople by means of the imperial. 


postal service". His disciples followed in his footsteps and brough back 
“in 435 the Acts. of the First Council of Ephesus to the Armenian patri- 


< arch Saint Sahak I”, Semi official missions. carried letters back and 


. forth from Sahak to the metropolitan Acacius of Melitene and to the 


” patriarch Proklos of Constantinople“®, At the turn of the VI" to the 


VII" century, the controversial katholikos of Kartli, Kiwrion, Iberian by 
birth, went as a student to the imperial city of Nikopolis before return- 


ing first to Duin in Persarmenia and subsequently to his native land“. 


(4) ‘Lex, Information, p5. On occasion, Christians such as Malchus or Egeria complained _ 


of being unable to cross the border, ibid. p. 55; Isaac, Terms, p. 136 and N.C. Liu, 
Captives, Refugees and Exiles: A Study of Cross-Frontier Civilian Movements and Contacts 
between Rome and Persia from Valerian to Jovian [= Captives], in Frerman-KenneDy, Defense, 
pp. 493-494, but the evidence lies the other way, see Joh. Eph. de beatis, 24. Difficulties 
may have been greater in more highly fortified Mesopotamia. B. Isaac, Luttwak’s ‘Grand 


=: Strategy’ and the Eastern Frontier of the Roman Empire, in Prencu-Licutroor, Eastern 


Frontier, I, p. 283; cf. Hewsen, Atlas, Map 58, pp. 68-69, and LEE, op. cit., p. 90. 
_ {D) Lre, Information, pp. 56-66, Ip., The role of Hostages in Roman Diplomacy with 


~ $asanian Persia, «Historia» XL/3 (1991), pp. 366-373; Ib., Embassies as Evidence for the 


Movement: of Military Intelligence between the Roman ded Sasanian Ernpires, in FREEMAN- 
Kennepy, Defense, pp. 455-461; Lieu, Captives, ibid, pp. 473-505; JE Marmews, Hostages, 


Philosophers, Pilgrims- and the Diffusion-of Ideas in the Late Roman Mediterranean and Near » ‘te 


East, in R.M. Cove, R.S. HumprREYS,. p Tidiion and Innovation in Lare. PE Madi- 


son, WI 1989, pp. 29-49, et al. 


C06) GARSOÏAN, Eglise, pp- 6 74. 
o 0D Ibid, p: 96." 
8) Thid., pp. 76- 108. 


f 09) Ibid, pp. 316-318.. 


ines 
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~The continuously shifting allegiance of the’ Armenian nobility, the vari- 
-ous Persarmenian embassies to Constantinople in’ 491 or 571 among | 
others, the presence of the young Kartvelian prince, later known as Pe- ` 

ter the Iberian, as a hostage in Constantinople in the 420s; the negotia- 


` tions that must have preceded the volte-face of the Iberian king Vayt‘ang 
Gorgasal turning to Byzantium from his earlier allegiance to Persia, all 


` underscore the continuity of diplomatic relations from either side of the 


border”, 


© We hear from the Syriac version of the Ads of the Second Council es 
of ‘Ephesus that the Armenians, like the Persians, had a school at Ro- 
“man Edessa in the mid V* century®?. The designation of the Persar- . 


menian ‘city of Artaxata/ArtaSat as one of the three official crossing 


. points for merchandise alongside Mesopotamian Nisibis and Callinicum, — 


demonstrates that transit trade could not be limited to Northern Meso- ` 


potamia, and the numerous itineraries actoss Persarmenia noted in the 
Tabula Peutingeriana suggest that not all traffic could be restricted to 


the authorized customs point, though official travel could be strictly con- 


trolled at times®). Procopius’ praise of the Persarmenian capital of Duin 
in the VI® century attributes much of its prosperity to the trade reach- 
ing it “from India and the neighbouring regions of Iberia and from 


practically all the nations of Persia and some. of those under Roman _ 


sway”), Finally, travel between Persarmenia and imperial lands was 


evidently. not only possible but relatively swift. At a council probably 
held in 491 in the Armenian holy city of ValarSapat on Persian territory, - 


the three Transcaucasian Churches of Iberia, Armenia and Caucasian 
Albania accepted the. imperial Henotikon, whose text had obviously 
reached them, and reaffirmed their adhesion to the imperial doctrine at 
the Pe Council of Duin in ale 


| RO GArsolan, Eglise, pp. 165-166; B. MARTIN-HISARD, Le christianisme et Eglise dans le T DE, 


` monde géorgien [= Monde géorgien}, in Histoire du christianisme, HI, Paris 1998, p. 1175 n. 50 


>. on Peter of Iberia and p. 1176, on king Gourgenes in 523. On Vaxt’ang Gorgasal: EaD., Le 


“rot géorgien Vaxt'ang Gorgasal dans l'histoire et dans la légende, in Temps, mémoire, tradition 
au moyen-âge, Aix-en-Provence 1983, pp. 207-242; BRAUD, Georgia, pp. 272:273, among many . 


other negotiations. 

‘QD: Garsoian, Eglise, p: 69; on the School of the Becdans, A. Voosus, A History of the 
School of Nisibis, CSCO, 266, Subs. 26, Louvain 1965 [= Nisibis]. 

22) C. J. IV, Ixiii, 4 for A.D. 408/409; though the regulations may: go farther back. See 


-H. Mananpyan, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient World Trade, ... 


N. Garsoian.tr., Lisbon 1965. [= Trade], pp. 80-81; Lee, Information, pp. 63-64, etc. 

© 3) Procopius, De bello persico [= Pers.], IL, xxv, 1-3; cf. MANANDYAN, Trade, p. 81; et al. 
7. 20 Garsotan, Eglise, pp. 161-166; EAD., Bem nu cozean cobop 6 Banapwaname e 491 
E zody?, Coney Vostok» i (2000), pp. 116-120. ; , ; 


an 
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' Christian Conmmutiities« on diker side of the Hoka maintained con- ` 


-tacts with each other. The great influx of Monophysite missionaries and. 
‘propaganda from the empire to Persian Mesopotamia from the mid VI* 
‘century is well documented, as is the shift of the School of the Persians 


from Edessa to Nisibis in 489 and the. dominant rôle played by the 


_ imperial bishop Marut’a of Martyropolis at Ctesiphon at the organizing ` 
- council of the Persian State Church of the Orient i in 410°, Continuous 


interchanges were similarly present in the northern sector. According to: 


local traditions the apostles of Christianity to Iberia and Greater Arme- — 
nia, Nino and Gregory the Illuminator had come from imperial lands, 


tact interrupted by it, as we have just seen in the case of Saints Sahak 


though to be sure before the partition of ca. 387 6) Nor was this con- 


‘and MaStoc‘. In the mid V* century, the bishop of the northern district 


of Mananali, west of the imperial border, apparently joined his eastern 
colleagues in their defiance of the Persian court at the Council of Ar 


taSat, while king Vayt‘ang Gorgasal sought a katholikos for his new | 
-© Church of Kartli in Constantinople®”. As late as 591, the extent of the 


_ jurisdiction of the Armenian katholikos residing at Duin on Persian ter : 


-titory was not altogether clear even though the new frontier brought the - 


_. imperial border nearly to his doorstep. The western Armenian bishops, 


~. now within the Empire and’ presumably subject to its jurisdiction, duti- 


fully obeyed the summons of the emperor Maurice to a council of union 
with his Church, but on their return home, they seem to have contin- 


~~ ued to acknowledge to some degree the authority of the dissident Ar- 


= menian katholikos through their vain appeal to be received by him. 


The northern sector of the official line of demarcation was clearly as 


-porous as its more familiar Mesopotamian portion. 


-. Even if we are still to grant a certain degree of importance to this 


ra ` official political and military linear frontier despite its fragility, we must 


05) Garsoian, Église, p. 244; Voodsus, Nisibis, pp. 24-56 for the transfer of the school 


. from Edessa in 489 and its recreation at Nisibis. Synodicon Orientale, J. B. Chabot tr, Paris 


1902) [= SO], pp. 253-275 for Marut’a and the council of 410. 
6) On the tradition of Saint Gregory, Garsoian, Eglise, pp. 2-5. For- the education of 


- Saint Nino in Jerusalem, Marrin-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, pp. 1183-1184. 


27) N, Garsoian, Some Preliminary Precisions on the Separation of the Armenian. and 


Imperial Churches. I: The Presence of ‘Armenian’ Bishops at the First Five CEcumenical Coun- 
. cils, in KA@HTHTPIA. Essays Presented to Joan Hussey on her 80” Birthday, Porphyrogenius 


1988 [= Precisions 1], pp. 283-284 and n. 143; repr. in Eap. Church, iii; MARTN-HISARD, 


_ Monde géorgien, pp. 1199-1200. The first two bishops of Mcyeta are also said to have been 
` sent from Constantinople, bid., pp. 1187-1190; Braun, Georgia, p. 284.. 


28) La narratio de rebus Armeniae, G. Garitte ed., CSCO, 132, ‘Subs. 4, Lown 1952, 


h $106, P. 40; San, Eglise, Pp. 268, 275, 362- 363, 514- rae 
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now turn from it, since it is impossible to justify it as a watershed in 
ethnic, cultural or religious terms, Beyond its northern terminus, various 
south Caucasian peoples: Kartvelians, Lazes, Abasgians or Suans occu- 
pied the territories on either side of the Surami range separating the 
spheres of Persian and Roman domination, and even along the Black 
Sea coast and in Lazica, the isolated Roman garrisons were often a re- 
sented exception”, The demographic composition of the various Arme- 
nias does not seem to have varied significantly. The remarkably homoge- 
neous Armenian population of Persarmenia spilled over into the territo- 
ries of the Satrapies both Roman and Persian. In the two Roman Arme- 
nian provinces west of the Euphrates, Greek may have been used as an 
administrative language in the larger cities, but the bishops of these 
western districts answering the Encyclical Letter of the emperor Leo I in 
458 apologized for their linguistic inadequacies attributing them to their 
life among “barbarians” °°, Far from the official border, Armenian was 
spoken in Melitene as it was in Duin. Syriac, whether at Edessa or 
Nisibis, served as a lingua franca uniting the heterogeneous population 
of Mesopotamia as well as much of the Near East and substituting itself 
for Pehlevi as the official language of the Church of the Orient”. In 
consequence, the Syriac speaking bishops of imperial Osrhoene under- 
stood Persian bishops across the border far better than their Greek col- 
leagues at whose councils they needed the assistance of interpreters %”, 
The persistent identification of the imperial territories west of the Euph- 
rates as “Armenian”, whether as the early Armenia Minor or the Theo- 
dosian Armenias I and II, or again as the Four Armenias of the Justin- 
ianic reform, although they included a portion of Pontic lands, and even- 
tually as the Byzantine theme of Armeniakon, reveals the dominant ele- 
ment of their. population and their character even in the eyes of the 
imperial administration °?. 

The same powerful aristocratic society, based on family control of 
-the land and of hereditary offices and titles, as well as a hereditary 


9) Ler, Information, p. 50; BrauD, Georgia, pp. 253, 287, 300, 313. 

60 Acta Consiliorum CEcumenicorum, E. Schartz ed., I, v, pp. 71-75; cf. N. Garsoian, 
Nersés le Grand, Basile de Césarée et Eustathe de Sébaste [= Nersés], «Revue des études 
arméniennes» [= «REArm»] n.s. XVII (1983), pp. 152-153; repr. in EAD., Armenia, vii. 

6D Ler, Information, p. 50. 

02) AH. A. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Empire, 2°4 ed,, Oxford 1971. [= Cities), 
p. 223. 

83) N. Garsoian, The Problem of Armenian Integration into the Byzantine Hae in 
Studies in the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine Empire, H. Ahrweiler and A. Laiou eds., 
Washington 1998 [= Integration], pp. 53-56; repr. in EaD., Church, xiii. 
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monarch, who was but primus inter pares, prevailed in the Iberian lands 


in long urbanized Mesopotamia, irrespective of any political and adminis- ` 
trative overlay. In this decentralized pattern, real power ultimately lay: 


and in the various Armenias including the southern Satrapies, though not © 


with the great nobles, characterized by Toumanoff as “hereditary oli- 


garchs”, be they the Armenian nayarars or the Iberian eristavi or “dukes”, 


' or yet again ‘the southern hereditary “satraps”. As such, its antecedents 


clearly led back to Iranian rather than Graco-Roman roots and it was 


patently incompatible with the urban pattern ‘characteristic of the Classi- 
cal Mediterranean’ world with its concept of the ruler, de jure, if not 


always de facto, as an elected magistrate, whose administration rested from 


» the IP century A.D. on an increasingly specialized and appointed bu- 
|. reaucracy°, Consequently, from an ethno- linguistic, social and cultural 
point of view, a more coherent line of division between the classical and 


oriental worlds might well be drawn much farther west, southward along . 


the coast of the Black Sea, along the eastern border of Cappadocia, and 


at least on ethnic and linguistic grounds, in north-western Mesopotamia. 
To go one step further. If demographic and cultutal criteria have 


~~ clearly carried us well west of the official. line of demarcation, any con- 


sideration of religious factors must do the same in the opposite direc- 


..tion. To be sure, Zoroastrianism remained the official religion. of the 


Sasanian state until its disappearance. Periodic persecution of the Chris- 
tian population flared up, especially in time of wat, when the trustwor- 


- thiness of his Christian subjects seemed doubtful to. the king of kings 
_ who suspected. them of siding with Caesar their coreligionist®. Even 


so, Christianity had been recognized as a religio licita in Persia and giv- 


en its formal hierarchy by the Sasanian state at the council of Seleucia- 
-Ctesiphon of 41099.. 


Christianization in T a TE could a uneven 


or slow as Zoroastrian, Jewish and Manichæan communities continued 


64 OF TOA, Spudies in Christian Caucasian History, Gaoi 1963 [= Sail 
pp. 132, 153; N. Garsoian, Prolegomena to a Study of the Iranian Elements in Arsacid 
Armenia, «Handes Amsorya» XC (1970), pp.. 207-215; repr. in. EAD., Armenia, x, pp. 19-27. 
Lee, Information, p. 51-52, noted the complicated calanal mosaic over which Roman or 


“Persian governmental presences were imposed. . 


85) Garsoian, Eglise, p, 20 and n. 79; and EAD., Armenia in: Pa Fourth Century — An 


Attempt to Redefine the Concepts ‘Armenia’ and. ‘Loyalty’, «REArm» n.s, VII (1971), 


pp. 346-352; repr. in. EaD., Armenia, iti; cf. S. P. Brock, Christians in the Sasantan Empire. A ` 


` Case of Divided Loyalties, «Studies in Church History» XVII (1982), pp. 1-29; T. D. BARNES, ` 


Constantine and the Christians of Persia, «JRS» LXXV (1985), pp. 126-136. ` es 
86). SO, pp. 271-273, Canon xxi, for the a of the Persian Church; cf, GARSOÏAN, Eo 


pena pp- 49-51, et al 
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to be found®”. On occasion, the Persian court sought to force its Zoroas- 
trian faith onto. Christianized regions, but these attempts provoked violent 
reactions and were short lived. Armenia traced its line of hereditary 
patriarchs from Saint Gregory the Illuminator early in the IV century”. 
The creation of a bishopric in the Iberian capital of Mcyeta is less 
secure but probably also dates from the IV" century, as does the Chris- 
tianization of the intervening Ibero-Armenian March of Gugark‘“®, By 
the second half of the V" century, Christianity was firmly entrenched 
and organized throughout Transcaucasia, Mesopotamia and the adjoining 
Satrapies, and North-eastern Mesopotamian bishops, usually accompanied 
by their colleagues from the eastern Satrapies, normally followed their 
metropolitans to the Persian councils“. Before the end of the century, 
the Church of Kartli had received a katholikos, who came in 491 attend- 
ed by an imposing train of bishops to meet with his counterpart in Ar 
menia to which the Sasanians had conceded religious autonomy in 485). 
Christians composed the majority of the population in Transcaucasia and 
the Persian Satrapies, such as Adiabene, described by Sozomenos as a 
“totally christianized land”, and perhaps even further east in XuZastan at 
the head of the Persian gulf to which large numbers of Roman prisoners 
had been deported after the campaigns of the III“ and IV® centuries and 
which maintained steady relations with Persarmenia thereafter®’, On a 
religious basis, therefore, yet another dividing. line running much further 
east from the Caspian to the Persian gulf might well be defensible. 

If we now consider the much wider if less precise frontier zone I 
have proposed, the question of its rule by the two empires that claimed 


67 See eg. Maxrin-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, pp. 1179, 1188-1189; Braup, Georgia, 
pp. 253, 258. The presence of sizable Jewish communities in the Armenian cities at the time 
of the Persian invasion of 363 and their deportation to Persia is attested in The Epic Histo- 

- ries attributed to P‘awstos Buzand [Buzandaran Patmut ‘twnk‘], N. G. Garsoian tr. and comm., 
_ Cambridge, MA, 1989 [= BP], IV, ly, pp. 175-176. 
68) For the reaction against the return of Zoroastrianism in Armenia under Meružan 
` Arcruni and the Persian domination, see BP, V, lix and V, xlii, pp. 179-180, 224-228. For 
the great Armenian revolt of 449-451, see LP‘ and Elishé, History of Vardan and the Arme- 
nian War, R. W. Thomson tr. and comm., Cambridge, MA, 1982. On the Iberian revolt of 
522-523, MARTIN- HISARD, Monde géorgien, pp. 1176-1177. 

6) BP, II, ä-iii, v, xii-xiii, xv; IV, iti, pp. 67-68, 70, 82, 85-86, 91, 108-109. 

(40) Marrin-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, pp. 1175, 1187-1190. 

“D. N; Garsoian, Quelques précisions préliminaires sur le schisme entre les Eglises byzan- 
tine et arménienne au sujet du concile de Chalcédoine II: Les évêchés méridionaux limitrophes 
de la Mésopatamie, «<REArm» 23 (1992), pp. 39-80; repr. in EaD., Church, v. 

(42) Marrin-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, pp. 1199-1209. For the council of 491 v. supra, 
n. 24; and Garsoian, Eglise, p. 130, for the concession of autonomy to Armenia. | 

(43) GARSOÏAN, Eglise, pp. 22, 32, 222-227. , 
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it must necessarily arise. Before entering into any administrative detail, 


however, a major aspect of this rule should be noted. Apparently es-. 
chewing an expansionist policy, both powers repeatedly by-passed .op- 


. portunities for total annexation in favour of an indirect control. Except 


for Justinian’s division of all his Armenian territories together with some . 


Pontic lands into four Armenias in 536“ and the failure of Yazdgird 
T's brief attempt to rule Persarmenia directly though his son“, neither 
` empire pursued a systematic or aggressive centralizing policy leading to 
= the incorporation of its border districts into the normal administrative 

pattern of the state, preferring to hold them through the maintenance 


-of the native powers. 


Thus, at the moment of the abolition of the hereditary Iberian mon- 


~archy at the end of the VI" century, the Empire resolved the crisis by 


substituting for the earlier king a candidate more acceptable to the aris- 7 


tocratic power base of the land“. After the murder of the Lazic king 


_ Gobazes II in 555 by the local Roman commanders suspecting him of 
treason, Justinian recognized as king his younger brother Tzathes, sent 


him splendid regalia from Constantinople and had the murderers incar- 


~. ‘cerated after an official investigation “®. Similarly, the Sasanians did not, 
or perhaps could not, make the most of their anihilation of the Arme- 
“nian nobility in 451. One generation later in 485, they further conceded 


to the Armenians a political and religious autonomy tantamount to inde- 
pendence”, Most curious is the case of Theodoros satrap of Martyropo- ` 


< lis or Sophanene recounted by Procopius. Upon his surrender of Mar- 
> tyropelis to the Persians in 502, the king of kings Kavad did not alter 
the government of the district, but reappointed Theodorus as satrap, 


es to him... the tokens of office, with the intention that he watch - 


(44) For the Roman Bacctaetient ne an expansionist ay and the Persian preference 


“of stable and defensive settlements to territorial aggtandisement, see BROCKLEY, Eastern Poli- 
-cyi also Lee, Information, p. 22, but cf. pp. 25-31. On the potential for war EADE, Transfor- 


mation, p. 75, and Winter, Eastern Frontier, pp. 555, 561, note that Diocletian made no 
attempt.to occupy the regiones transtigritanes acquired by Rome at the Peace of Nisibis. 
"49 CIC, Novella xxxi; A division in itself atypical. 
46) EPS I, xii, pp. 52-53; Moses Kborenats’i. History of the Armenians, R. W. Thomson 


tt and comm., Cambridge, MA, 1978 [= MX}, IM, lv-lvi, pp. 323-326. 


(47). TOUMANOFF, Studies, pp. 386-387. According to Juansher, the eristavs then became 
masters of the country, see B. Marrin-Hisarp, Les “Treize saints pères’. Formation et évolu- 
tion d'une tradition hagiographique géorgienne (VI*-XII¢ siècles), «Revue des études géorgi- 
ennes et caucasiennes» I (1985) [= Saints pères], pp. 77 n. 6, 80. 

“9 Braun, Georgia, pp. 275-283. The regalia sent on this occasion was presumably the 


“same asthe one sent by Justin. I in 522 according to Malalas, bid, p. 277. Note also the 


restoration of the idiosyncratic Abasgian dual monarchy, żbid., p. 301. 
4) EP“, DI, xcviii-xcix, pp. 239-241; Garsoian, Eglise, p. 130. 
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over the land for the Pisa And the éniperor: Anastasius’. not only 


shewed no resentment against Theodorus and the people of Sophaigag a" 


but actually expressed deep gratitude” ™. 


The central governments do not seem to have been ee with. 
sufficient accuracy concerning the situation in their respective border- ` 
lands. Consequently, these borderlands all too often failed to conform to -~ 


administrative norms. Atypical variations were tolerated, and the military, 


civilian and ecclesiastical definitions and subdivisions did not always co- ©- 
incide®», The very term “Armenia” remained ambiguous in contempo- = 

rary historical and administrative Byzantine documents. In Greek narra. | 
‘tive sources of the IV" and V centuries “Armenia” unqualified nor- 


mally referred to the cis-Euphratine, Theodosian provinces of that name, 


as against Greater or subsequently Persarmenia®. Beyond the river, even ` 
y 


“certasque provincias id est magnam Armeniam quae interior dicebatur” ©. 
. The very documents marking the restructuring. of the region, give the 
number of Roman Satrapies as either five or six and erroneously identi- 
fy the capital of the new Armenia I, honoured with the name of the 
emperor, with Leontopolis/Bizana instead of Tzumina/Cimin™. The 


the official nomenclature of the Justinianic legislation hesitated between . 


doubtful accuracy of the imperial authority's information concerning its- 
“trans-Euphratine territories was commonly. shared by the historians and - 


geographers of the period. Before the partition of Greater Armenia, 


Ammianus Marcellinus was uncertain whether the Satrapy of Corduena 


belonged in Persia or in the Empire, although he had visited the re- 


- gion ©, Some two centuries later, Procopius defined both the southern : 
_ Satrapies and the northern imperial lands in the region of Theodosiopo- 


lis, Colonia and Satala as “the other Armenia”, and went on to place 
the latter improbably not far. from Osthoene™, Inaccuracies and con- 


tradictions are to be found in both the Synekdemos of Hierokles and . 


the Descriptio orbis Romani of George of Cyprus who adds an “Other 


> Fourth Armenia” to the four decreed by Justinian®”. From the IV® 


(0) ‘Aed, m, ii,. 5: 9.. The one serious exception iš the incorporation of Laici into the 
imperial system in 535 by Justinian’s Novella, xxviii. 
. 6 GARSOÏAN, Aguevia, p. 241. 
-02 Ibid, pp. 252-253; EaD., Nersés, pp. 151-152. _ 
-63 C.J., I, xxix, 5; cf. Garsoian, Aguevia, pp. 240-241. 
` 64) Novella xxxi;. ADONTZ, Armenia, pp. 116-117; Garsoian, Aguevie, pp. 243 244. 
65) GARSOÏAN, Aguevia, pp. 249-250; and J. F MITCHELL, Jovinianus satrap of Conduane, 
in Frencu-LicHtroot, Eastern Frontier, Tl, p. 600. 
_ 06) GARSOÏAN, Aguevia, p. 243 and nn. .15-17. 
©” Ibid., pP. (248 and n. 41, 253-254. 
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century on, authors refer: imprecisely to the whole of. Mesopotamia as 


-o Sophanene®, 


Jf the state was ill informed and at times confused as to the status 
of its Trans-Euphratine territories, the Church did no better. At the: 
synod that condemned Severus of Antioch in 536, the bishop of Sebas- - 
topolis/Karana, a suffragan of Sebaste far west of the border, is listed 


J inexplicably as a bishop of Persarmenia, while at the same council, Kir- 


iakos is given alternately as bishop of Sophene or Sophanene and his 


_. 8ee attributed to Armenia I which included neither Satrapy. The list of 
“the Quinisext council shifts the sees of Colonia, Nicopolis and Satala to 
_ Greater Armenia, although the episcopal Notitiæ continue to give them 
correctly as suffragans of Sebaste now in post 536 Armenia II. They 
© too, however, err in giving Euchaita as the metropolis of Armenia I 
`: instead of Helenopontus: The bishop of Kitharizon in Asthianene is list- 


ed in Armenia I, although Justinian had explicitly attributed that Sa- 


ne trapy with Kitharizon to his new- Armenia IV. The bishop of Dadimon | 
>is missing from the VIE century Notitia of Epiphanius, although his- 
- presence is attested at the Council of the Three Chapters, where his see- 


was taised to metropolitan status. The see of the great stronghold of 
Theodosiopolis, improbably given in later Notiti# as a suffragan of dis- 


- tant Caesarea of Cappadocia, disappears from Byzantine conciliar lists 
after Chalcedon, though Armenian sources inform us of the presence of ` 
its titular under Maurice and of the holding of a council in the city by — 
o. Heraclius in 633. Finally, ecclesiastical and secular administrations occa- 
_- sionally failed to coincide. Thus, Martyropolis, the capital of Justinian’s 


E Armenia IV and the seat of one of his military dukes guarding the 


frontier, is given as a mere suffragan of Amida, listed by all the concil- 


= jar Lists and Notitiæ as the metropolitan see of Mesopotamia. The bish- 


ops of the western Satrapies are listed as belonging to the éxagyia 


_ Meconotapiag ©, In short, it seems that neither the imperial nor the 


church authorities were sufficiently interested in the conditions that ac- 


_. tually prevailed in the far eastern regions claimed by them to have ob- 


© . tained accurate ‘information or to have taken effective steps for bringing 


them into conformity with those existing in the rest of the Empire. 


This ultimate lack of attention and consequently. of direct interest in 


‘the trans-Euphratine borderlands acquired at the partition of ca. 387 


resulted for a century and a half in the absence of any overt or decisive 


oe to a them into the imperial administrative system as 


" 68) Howes Ostgrenze, pp. 8-9. - 
69) Gasan ‘Aguevia, pp. 244- 248, 261-262; EaD., , Preciions, I, pp. 272 276. 
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normal provinces such as the contemporary cis-Euphratine Armenias I 
and II. Until 536, “Greater” or “Interior” Armenia kept an ambiguous 
and abnormal status, probably that of a tax paying civitas stipendiaria, 
under a comes Armeniæ, whose appointment, jurisdiction, functions and 


m 


telation to the local military authorities are never specified until his ©- 


- office was abolished by the Justinianic reform. Princely enclaves with 
special privileges seem to have been allowed ‘to survive simultaneously 


in the region. The status of the imperial Satrapies may have begun | 
to erode from the autonomous level of civitates liberae et immunes, 


even before Zeno curtailed their hereditary privileges in 488), Never- 
theless, they too remained. outside the usual. provincial system. until 
536, keeping a considerable degree of local authority and institutions, 


_as well as the responsibility for the military defense of their. districts . 


` with their own troops, until Justinian’s creation of a magister militum 


for the entire area, 


_ A similar unsystematic pattern seems to have chacacteeined the frontier 
d of the Persian empire, insofar as we can judge from the scarce 
` Iranian documentation). The most that can be surmized’ from our 


present, largely sigillographic information, suggests that the Sasanian hold 


on their far western provinces, except for Mesopotamia, was at times as 


imprecise as that of their rivals. Just as we have seen Justinian hesitate on 


the number of Satrapies in the Roman sphere and even whether the ja oe 


perial territories beyond the Euphrates were to be styled: “Greater” 


“Interior” Armenia, so, at the beginning of the Sasanian dynasty, Sahpiir i on 


could list Armenia ‘and Iberia as parts of Erānšahr on his victory inscrip- 


_--. tion on the Ka’ba-i Zardušt [SKZ], while the great contemporary mobbed <> 
- . Kirdir on ‘his inscription [KKZ], ‘included both in Anéran®, Even | the i 


60 The problem of the comes armeniae remains unsolved despite extensive discussions, see 


GarsoiAN, Aguevia, pp. 252-256 and n. 74. There is no evidence for Brockiey’s claim, Eastern: 


oe Policy,. p. 44 that the Romans “appointed one of the nakharars as ‘presiding prince’ with the 


Roman title of comes Armeniae” at the death of the last Arsacid king ArSak in the western 
- portion of Armenia ca. 390. Nor does the institution of Armenian “presiding princes” appear 
until a much later date; cf. Toumanorr, Studies, pp. 193-194 and n. 209 on the princely enclaves. 
(60) Garsotan, Aguevia, pp. 249-250, 259-261; EaD., Eglise, pp. 10-15, and the next note. 


62 The satraps commanded their own but not Roman troops, Aed., IH, i, 27-28, until. 


the military defense of the area was given to the Justinianic dukes; cf. Howarp- Jone, aa 


Citharizon, p. 214 and the preceding note. 
(3) V. LUKONIN, Administrative Institutions, in Cambridge History of Tran, | m2, Cam- 
bridge 1983, p. 732; Ph. GiGNoux, L'organisation administrative sassanide {= Administration], 


`. > «Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam» 4 (1988), pp. 1-29. 


(4) For the royal: incription (SKZ), see M. SpRENGLING, Third Century Iran, Chicago ` 


"1953, pp. 7-9, 10-12. For that of Kirdir (KKZ), jbid., pp. 47, 51-52; and Ph. Gicnoux (ed,), 


Les quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir, «Stadia Iranica» cahier 9, Paris 1991, pp. 46-47; ch. > 


on 
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exact Baiada of het term “Armin” on a Sasanian gal asd coins ‘cannot 
be determined with precision ©”. 
. In spite of the extensive additional miea now published. by Rika ; 


-Gyselen, direct evidence for Transcaucasia remains scanty. Two seals 


postdating the reform of Xusrd I attest the existence on the Side of the. 
North of two military Eran-spabbeds, Séd-ho8 and Gor-gin, belonging 


4 the great house of the Mihran”. In addition to a military bulla from 
_ Duin and one of an dmdargar recorded earlier 8) a few new seals of 


financial’ officials: awargars and zarrbeds “masters of gold [mines]” bear- - 
ing the joint names of several circumscriptions leave the locus of their 


actual jurisdiction uncertain, Only one ostandar in Wirozan/Iberia and 


an otherwise unattested “commander of the army of the lords-of-the- 
house” in Armin, to which I shall return, are specifically localized. 


The remainder of our information is derived primarily from non Iranian 
narrative sources which record occasional additional Sasanian officials: a 
VI century governor with the title of “Great Parthian and Pahlaw 


`. aspet”, a hamarakar of Vaspurakan™ and nixoragans, whose functions 


| apparently weed: The most that. can be deduced from this haphaz- 


N Garsoian, The Locus P the Death of Kings — Armenia the Inverted Image, in R. Hova- l 
-NISSIAN . (ed.), The Armenian Image in History and Literature, Malibu, CA 1981, pp. 29-35. 


For the development of the concept of EranSahr, see G. Gnou, The Idea of Iran, Rome 
1989 [= Iran], esp. pp. 129-174. 
. (© R. GYSELEN, Le kadag-xwadāy sassanide [= KX], «Studia Iranica» 31/1 (2002), pp. 67- 


' 68; EaD., Nouvaux matériaux pour la géographie historique de l'Empire sassanide [= NMGS], 


- «Studia Iranica» cahiers 24, Paris 2002, pp, 29-30, 132, 134, 185. I should like to express my 
` gratitude to Mme Gyselen for allowing me to see advance proofs of this valuable material. 


(6) Thid., subsuming earlier work.. The author considers these seals as evidence of Sasa- 


‘nian control, pp. 28-29, 125, 185, but there are only few examples from Transcaucasia. 


6D R. GYSELEN, The Four Generals of the Sasanian Empire: Some Sigillographic Evidence 
[= Generals], pp. 5-6, 16-17, 26, 32, 44-45, figs. 4a-b, The presence in Armenia of several 
members of the great house of Mihran is attested by the native sources: LP‘, HI, lx, lxiv, 


` pp. 159, 166 (Aštat); lxxii, Ixxiv-lxxv, kxxvi, pp. 189-190, 193-194, 196-198 (Mihran); lxxix- 


Ixxxviii, pp. 205-211, 213-216, 218-219 (Šapuh). Of particular interest is Golon: Mihran, also 


`. known as Mihrewandak, The: Armenian. History attributed to Sebéos, R.W. Thomson tr, 


J. Howard-Johnson comm., 2 vols:, Liverpool 1999 [= Ps. Seb], viii-ix, pp. 7, 10-11, who 


E g might be the same as.the one identified as Gorgon on the seal, supra, fig. 4b. 


8) R. GYSELEN, La géographie administrative de l'Empire sasanide [= GAES], in Res 


= orientales, I, Patis 1989, pp. 35-37, 66, 80 and n. 25. 


69) NMGS, pp. 110-111, 120-121, 131-132. . 

q0 Ihid., pp. 31, 116, 132, 176-177, and another seal with the inscription kadag-xwaday 
but.no toponym, KX, et infra, p: 347.. - 
Oo OD Ps. Seb., ix-x, pp. 11-12, 14; cf. GYSELEN, Generals, pp. 23-26, aspbed-i parsig, asp- 


~ bedi pablaw. See Ps. Seb.,.xvi, pp. 32-33 on the “auditor of Vaspurakan”. 


‘03 Eg. a) Qardag Nakhoragan with plenipotentiary powers, “Second Letter of Barsau- 


pa ieee of Nisibis”, 30; pp. 532-534. b) Nihorakan as marzpan, “Oath of Union of 
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ard collection is that Ctesiphon sent primarily military and financial of- 
ficials to the border region. Some of their. titles are still unattested else- 
where; their function eccumeoally combined with that of the governing 
` marzpan. 


IL 


The marzpans dlicenstles are the officials c concerning whom we have 
; the most literary, though not sigillographic information), The Arme- 


“nian historian Lazar Parpec'i writing ca. 500, notes the presence of a 
Sasanian marzpan after the disappearance of the native Arsacid dynasty 
` in 428 and the VII" century History attributed to Pseudo-Sebéos gives 
` -a considerable list of these officials). Similarly, Georgian hagiographic 


sources record that a marzpan was residing in the new Iberian capital of - 


Tbilisi by 540/3, possibly as early as 517/8%, but this information is 
not as yet confirmed by any Persian material and far from displaying 


- any hint of the centralizing policy of the Sasanian crown, they reveal an’ 


unsystematic and confused administrative picture similar to the one found 


.. on the imperial side. 


In Transcaucasia, neither the degree of the authority of K Persian 
governor, nor the extent of the jurisdiction he usually shared with native 


: rulers show any uniformity’, A hierarchy of sort may have existed at - g 
` times, so that the marzpan of Armenia during the rebellion of Vahan - 


-Mamikonean could require troops from Atrpatakan and from the marz- a 


i pan of Koprik‘”: A cumulation of offices, such as marzban and aspet, 
“commander of the cavalry” and marzpan, or sparapet, “commander-in- 
chief” and marzpan is attested, at least in Persarmenia”, The precedence 
"and relations of the marzpan vis-a-vis the native rulers, the princes of 


Iberia, the Armenian hereditary sparapet, or other Persian commanders, ` 


evidently varied according to. circumstances. Thus, marzpans are attested > 


“the Council of Duin”, Garsoian, Eglise, p. 476, where the title is mistaken for a proper name. - 


c) Vndatakan Nikhorakan, marzpan, Ps. Seb., xxx, p. 56. d) a military title unconnected: with 
the marzpanate, Agathiae Myrinaei Libri Quinqui, R: Krydell ed., Berlin 1967, pp. 85 L 6, 90 
l. 10, 108 1. 20, 22, I. 9 1. 16, 26, 112 1 18 sag, 120 1. 11, 121 1. 18, 122 1 6, 151 1 28, 
162 |. 27, etc; cf. Braun, Georgia, p. 306. ` 


03 The only attested one comes from Asorestan, J. A. LERNER, P.O. SKJAERVØ, Some 


uses of Clay Bullae in Sasanian ‘Tran, in Sceaux d'Orient et leur emploi, «Res Orientales» x. 


(1997), p. 72. 
so OA EPO I, xv, p. 60; Ps. Seb., ix, xxx, pp. 10-12, 56. 


5) Marrin-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, p. 1216, Toumanorr, Studies, pp. 370-371 and notes; > 


A. CHRISTENSÉN, LIran sous les Sassanides [= Iran], 2 ed., Copenhagen 1944, p. 3. 
7& To be sure, variations can also be found elsewhere, cf. Gicnoux, Administration: 
m EP, M, lxvii, p. 175. 


(78) ibid, HI, lxviii, pp. 175-176; Sahak Bagratuni, aspet and anpa ibid., xevili, 


D Pp: a -240, Vahan Mamikonéan, sparapet and a ad 


m 


T E 


k in Iberia after the death of Gorgas but they residèd- in the new city = j 
‘of Tbilisi, while the native nobles chose for themselves a leader with the - 


title of mamasaylisi of Iberia, possibly a military commander, who simul- 


‘taneously held the ancient capital of Mcyeta”. In our earliest case in 


Persarmenia late on the IV" century, the Surén-marzpan shared his power’ 
with the dowager queen, her two royal sons, as well as the great sparapet 
Manuel Mamikonean, and was soon forced to flee for his life. Later, the 
aspet Sahak Bagratuni held the office of marzpan while Vahan Mamiko- 


nean held the supreme military command as hereditary sparapet, until 


he reunited the two functions. Even. among the Persians, the general 
Zarmir Hazaravuyt seems to have dominated over the hss Sapuh, 


whom he left behind as he set out for Iberia ®™ 


Most important of all, though the marzpan as viceroy was the local 


“representative of the king of kings, who presumably named him and 


delegated his authority to him, a number of Persarmenian marzpans were 
local princes and locally appointed, despite the existence of a legitimate 
Persian encumbent. Thus, Sahak Bagratuni was appointed marzpan in 


' 481-482 by the sparapet Vahan Mamikonean, the leader of the rebellion 


against Persia, upon the flight of the presumably legitimate Persian marz- 
pan, Atrvšnasp Yozmandean®", After 485, Vahan Mamikonean, holding 
jointly his native position as sparapet of Armenia and that of marzpan, > ` 


was granted autonomy and all but freed de facto from the distant suzer- 
ainty of the Sasanians. His brother Vard Patrik apparently inherited the 


same office automatically ©. Most flagrant of all was the case of the 


Armenian prince, Smbat Bagratuni, the favourite of Xusro II, honoured 
with the title of Xosrov Sum “The Joy of Xosrov”. Although Smbat’s 


~ official jurisdiction as marzpan was over the province of Vrkan or Hyr- | 
kania, south of the Caspian, his authority was paramount at Duin, where . 
he oversaw the election of a new katholikos and overrode, with ‘his 


sovereign’s approval, the orders of the resident Persian marzpan and of 


‘the Persian military commander. Given extensive military power and 


` granted a number aulic honours and additional titles, he was further 


ot over all marzpans of the kingdom” and the king “bade him 


9) TONio Studies, p. 371, 386. 387. 0 _ i 
| 60) BP, V, xxxviii, pp. 221-223; LP, IH, lxvii, pp. 175-176 and 179 for the subsequent 


C murder of the Persian marzpan. Il, lxvi, lxxix, lxxxi, pp. 171-172, 205, 207, for the rela- 


tionship of Zarmihr Hazaravuyt and the marzpan; Toumanorr, Studies, p. 365 n. 31; ef. 
Gicnoux, Administration, p. 25 on hazaravuyt as a title mistaken for a name. 

_ 8D EP‘ IH, lxvii, pp. 175-176, - 

©. 8 V supra, n. 43. For Vard ae see > GARSOIAN, Eglise, pp- 161, 168, 194-195, 380, 


440, 446-447. 
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make #zarzpan whomever he might wish”. Finally his son, Varaztiroc‘, 
not only succeed to his hereditary title of aspet, but also to his office of 
marzpan, with the honorific title of Yavitean Xosrov, “eternal Xosrov”, He 
in turn is said to have “brought complete prosperity to all the lands of 
_ Armenia” and specifically “did not submit or pay allegiance to the great 
prince of Atrpatakan...nor likewise after him to his son”), Hence, the 
existing evidence, far from pointing to any systematic policy, suggests 
‘that the definition of the marzpan’s office in the Persian north-western 
borderlands varied considerably according to favour or circumstances. 
In the south, the eastern Satrapies subordinate to Persia, seemingly 
enjoyed a degree of autonomy, similar to that of their Roman counter- 
parts. Their links with the Sasanian administration were scant and the 
separation of Arzanene, Zabdicene and Corduene from Greater Armenia 


in the Acts of the Persian Martyrs suggests that they were considered to 
have an identity and status of their own. The same local autonomy seems 


Til 


implied by the unexpected reference in the Acts of the martyrs of Arza- . 


nene to the “king of that country”, even if this title should probably 
not be taken at face value’, 

Far more crucial for the survival of the intervening border zone’s 
individual character than any haphazardly superimposed administration, 
was the unwillingness or inability of the two sovereign powers to tamper 
with, let alone obliterate, its social and cultural identity which was al- 
lowed to develop and entrench itself throughout. 

At the most basic level, neither the massive early deportations to 
Persia under Sahpir I and II, nor the transfer of Armenians to Thrace 
under Maurice, nor yet the use of the elite Armenian cavalry by the 
Sasanians in their Kushan wars®? could have been sufficient to alter or 


(83) Smbat Bagratuni, Ps. Seb., xxiv, xxvii-xxix, pp. 43, 47-54; Varaztiroc’, ibid., xl-xli, 
pp. 92-93; cf. Garsoian, Eglise, pp. 357-359, 361, 382-383 and now EaD., Le guerrier des 
seigneurs, «Studia Iranica» 33/2 (2003). 

8 Ibid., pp. 16-17. One seal of an dmargar mentions the satrapy of Arzdn/Aljnik‘ to- 
gether with two other districts, NMGS, pp. 86-87. 


5) For the deportations to Persia, see recently, Leu, Captives. These were unquestion-. -` 
ably sizable and proved beneficial for the Sasanian public works and cities, as well as for ` 


the development of Persian and Armenian Christianity, see Garsoian, Eglise, pp. 29-34. The 
sources tend to exaggerate the depopulation. E.g. The figures in the account of the destruc- 
tion of Armenian cities in BP, IV, lv, pp. 175-176, are clearly inflated and almost invariably 
show a larger number of Jews than of natives. The disappearance of the Armenian cities at 
the end of the IV" century was due not to deportations but to their unsuitability in the 
para-feudal structure of the country, see my Armenian City. On the purported letter of 
Maurice to Xusrd II, see Ps. Seb., xv, p. 31, cf. xvi, p. 34, on other deportations of Arme- 


nians from their homeland, Garsoian, Integration, pp. 56-60, On the use of the Armenian 


Bice 
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i make serious inroads into the ethnic ‘base of the region until the settle- 


ment of the Bakr tribes in the southern portions of the Armenian pla- 


teau in the early [X® century began a large implantation of Arab com- 


munities ®, Still more importantly, the complicated nexus of noble fam- 


ilies, making up the para-feudal structure of Transcaucasian society and - 


forming the real locus of power, does not seem to have been destroyed. . | 


on either side despite Adontz’s thesis of the disastrous effect of Justini- 


_.-an’s social legislation in imperial Armenias”, In 450 prince Vardan 
` Mamikonean appealed for support in his revolt against the Sasanians to 
= othe nobility of imperial territories “where he had kinsmen” ®, Adontz 

"himself noted references in the VI century History of Pseudo-Sebéos 
to a number of poweful zayarar houses in Armenia Interior: the. 


Mamikoneans, as heirs of the former patriarchal estates in the region, 


the Bagratuni in Sper, and a number of others®. The VI century 
_tebellions of the descendants of the royal Armenian Arsacids, the com- 


-volt of the VII" century Vahewuni clan “on the Greek side”, further i A 


plaints of the Armenian nobles to the Persian king in 539 and the re- 


attest the survival of the traditional nayarar structure on imperial territo- 


ty several generations after Justinian, even. though some of their privileg- ` 


es may have been reduced, as they had been in. the southern Satrapies™. 


-In Persarmenia, Pseudo-Sebéos, refers to the “lords with contingents and . 


banners” in identically the same terms as the anonymous author of the ` 
Epic Histories some two centuries earlier. Except for the presence of a 


` _marzpan, who might be chosen from among them, “the princes remained -~ 
_ the sovereign oligarchs of Armenia” œ”; Further north, the great eristavi — 


oat against the Kibet Ps. Seb. xxviii, pp. 49:53. cE BRAUD, “Georgia, ı pp. 292, 301, 


313, and the next note. ` - 
-86 À, TER GHEWONDYAN; The ‘Arab Emirates in a Bagratid Armenia, tr. N.G. Garsoian, 
Lisbon 1976, pp. 25-50 et passim. > .. 

€) AponTz, Armenia, pp. 142-156. Adontz overstated dE TA force of the 


-- Justinianic legislature. Damage was certainly done to the traditional social fabric of Imperial 


Armenia, but some clans survived, For the situation at the time of the partition, cf. MX, 10, 


: xliii, pp. 305-307; Toumanorr, Studies, pp. 132, 13, 197. èt ae n. 88- 89: 


(88) GARSOÏAN, Aguevia, p. 250. . 
L89 ADONTZ, Armenia, p. 100 and. the next note. ~ ' 
(90) bid. ‘pp. 99-100, 104, 160-161. On the Vahewuni, Ps Seb., xvi, p: 32; cf. xv, 
p. 31-32. 
OD Tidy xxi, xxviii, pp. 41, 50; c£ BP, V iii, p . 108 et supra n. 34, The number and 


anakane of the Armenian princes is further gia by the survival of the names of some 


fifty families from this early petiod, see N. Garsoian, Notes préliminaires sur Panthroponymie 
arménienne du Moyen-âge, in Lanthroponymie document de Phistoire sociale des. mondes médi- 


` terranéens. médiévaux, M. Boutin et al. (eds.), Rome 1996, pp. 229: -232; repr. in EaD., Church, 


ix. Cf. GARSOIAN, Aguevia, PP. 25, 254, 257-262. 


w 
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“were still so: powerful in 588, that when local rule was recreated by . 


Maurice in Iberia after a few years’ interval, Guaram I and his succes- 
sors, though descendants of the royal dynasty, did not dare assume the 


title of king [mep‘e], but contended themselves with the more modest 


` and acceptable one of erist'avt-mt'avari, which Toumanoff rendered aso 


: no more than “arch-duke” %2, 
- -The strength and persistence’ of- this Sai structure Te the concomi- 
tant precarious hold of Byzantine or Sasanian officials is repeatedly under- 


scored by the continuous rebellions of the great nobles defending their | 


a prerogatives in Iberia as in Armenia, usually inaugurated by the flight, or Pe 


more often the murder, of the Roman curator, the Persian Suirén-marzpan, 
or even the first governor designated for Justinians new province of Ar > 
menia I, although he was an Armenian by birth, as were several of Justin- 


-ians chief administrators in the region and a number of the Sasanian 


marzpans ©), All the more interesting under the circumstances is the will- 


` ingness of both courts to accept and deal with the traditional status quo, 
to preserve and pacify native sensibilities and to acknowledge their prerog- 


~ atives. After the crushing of the Armenian revolt in 451, not only did the ` | 


` Persian court send a marzpan of Armenian descent, Atrormizd Aršakan, 
but his surprizing instructions were: “not to’ disturb the Armenian popu- 


lace, but to subdue them peacefully and to allow everyone to practice 


Christianity freely”, in a direct reversal of the religious policy that had 


provoked the rebellion, Local hereditary titles and offices were neither 


abolished nor disregarded as is evident from the seal of the Sasanian offi- 


cial mentioned above, whose title: gund-i kadag-ywadāyagān framadār, “com- 


mander of the army of the lords-of-the-house (Arm. zanutēr)” occurs ‘ex- 


clusively in Armenia ®”.: When Xusrō I came to negotiate with the Iberian 


princes, “he promised them great bounties, by way of blandishment, [and] 
confirmed their duchies as allods” °°’. Many years ago, Toumanoff rightly 


- (92) TRNG. Se D 37. i 
: (3) For the various rebellions v. supra,’ ‘nn. +38, 82; Ginny. Eglise,’p pp. . 165. 166, 243-. 
. 244, 254-255 etc.; BRAUD, Georgia, pp. 260, 266, 269, 273, 276 etc.; MARTIN-HISARD, Monde 


_ géorgien, p. 1177. Cf. Apontz, Armenia, pp. 97, 133, 138-140 on the Armenian origin of, 
_ Justinian’s administrators. On the Armenian marzpans, see the list in J. De Morcan, Histoire - 
„du peuple arménien, Paris 1919, pp. 359-360 and. supra nn. 83- 84, for Vahan and Vard 


: Mamikonean, Smbat and Varaztiroc’ Bagratuni. . 


00 EP H, xl, p. 117. ‘Atrormizd’s surname Aréakan indicates his descent feck the. 


„royal Arsacid house. 
©) V. supra n, 70 and 83. 


(8) TOUMANOFF, Studies, pp.. a citing Junaskei 386- 387. ae n. 11; a the Tetis of 


`- Shapuh to the Armenian Princes, in MX, IH, xliii, P- 306; : recognizing their aa to ‘pee: 
4 their Posen: and the next note. . 
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E that the KA of Ge Armenian Sain in. 428 ad that of Iberia . 


in 580 was not aibitrarily imposed by the two superpowers, but came as- 


an-answer to the initiative and request of the native princes™”. 
Simultaneously, no attempt was made to extend to Transcaucasia the 

utban pattern characteristic of the entire Classical world and most par- 

ticularly of Rome, nor the new “royal cities”, used by the Sasanians 


as instruments of centralization. In this sense the local social fabric was | 


allowed to perpetuate anachronistically the aristocratic, centrifugal and 
non-urban pattern of the earlier Parthian period instead of attempting — 


‘to. force on it the contemporary centralizing policies of both empires. 


Far from attempting to restructure local social patterns and thereby to 


incorporate and assimilate the borderlands into their normal administra- `. 


tive systems, most indices on both sides point to a policy of two, level -~ 


control which maintained traditional rulers and institutions. . 

The cultural aspect of Transcaucasia likewise retained its idiosynerat- 
ic character generally untouched. Despite the undoubted influence of 
the Hellenizing School on the development of the Armenian language 


.. and literature, or its vast reservoir of Iranian loan-words, neither Greek — 


not Pehlevi made destructive inroads. Armenian and the several South 


: Caucasian languages of the Iberian lands continued to dominate their 


respective districts, as Syriac maintained itself in- Syro- Mesopotamia. As 
soon as their distinctive alphabets had been created in the V* century, 
both the Armenians and the Iberians rapidly transcended the initial stage _ 


of translations to o develop an extensive literature i in their native tongue), 


= 7) Ibid., p. 381; a EP, i vi, ix, xi-xii, xiv, pp: 41, 45- 46, 53 57, 57-58. For earlier 


> tequests: BLOCKLEY, Eastern Policy; p- 117; and supra n. 47 for the appeal of the Iberian 


eristavi to Maurice. 
08) According to BP, V, xxxiv, p. 215, MuSef Mamikonean’s plan “to- build cities in 


every district of the land of Armenia ... to strengthen them with strong fortifications and 


garrisons throughout the land of Armenia” immediately aroused the opposition of the grand- 


© ees.who viewed: it as a threat to their autonomy, and led directly to MuSel’s murder, ibid., 
. XXXV, pp. 216-217. Even in urbanized Mesopotamia, all attempts to found cities as military 


bases remained dead letter. BLOcKLEY, Eastern Policy, p. 226, n. 22. JONES, Cities, pp. 224- 


- 225, also noted that the Greek city-states failed to penetrate the satrapal lands of the upper 


Tigris. Fortresses like Theodosiopolis and Kitharizon or Petra were founded, but they were = 


military bases. These “artificial cities” were similar to the pattern used in the West rather 


_ than in urbanized Mesopotamia, see HODGSON, East, pp. 179, 181, and as such were never: 

- “integrated into the local social pattern. On the Sasanian royal cities, see N. V. PIGULEVSKAYA, 

` Les villes de l'état iranien, Paris 1963, and especially GNou, Iran, p. 157, See also LEE, 

` Information, PP. 17-18, 89-90, on the royal cities and the centralizing effect of the Sasanian 
canal system, as well as on the Roman “urban mentality”. 


(99) The existence of massive translation, from Greek and Syriac’ attests to their contin- 


Pa -ued knowledge but not to their use for other purpose. On the development of Armenian K 
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The ee ee was eer ad retained. even for use in the sensitive ae 


area of the liturgy, despite the earlier use of Greek and Syriac in Great- 


er Armenia, the official use of the latter by the Church of the Orient, a = 


- and the growing Byzantine assertion that liturgical expression should be 


. tesetved to the “holy” languages: Hebrew, Latin and Greek“, Far from ` 
weakening and ultimately disappearing, the native consciousness ex- -—_ 
pressed through language and literature anchored itself securely and a 


flourished unchecked throughout Transcaucasia, 
| Finally, I alluded earlier to Christianity as one of the common he 


tots to be considered in any attempt to define the frontier between the 


Classical and Oriental worlds, but here too stricter criteria are necessary. 


There is, obviously, no difficulty in separating the Christian borderlands 


from the Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian state, nor in observing that any 


attempt to. reintroduce Mazdeism provoked immediate revolts". But- 


this rejection extended. as well to the Church of the Orient, that had 


officially turned its back on the “Western Fathers” in 424 and whose 


| doctrine was explicitly condemned by. the. Armenian Church at the. 
` beginning of the next century", The king of kings seems to have kept 


~ his secular jurisdiction over the Armenian patriarchs until the end of the | 
Sasanian dynasty, but his grant of religious autonomy to Persarmenia in | 


485, was generally respected. We have no evidence that the Armenian 


Church was in any way subordinate to that of Persia, despite the resi- 


dence of the Armenian katholikos on Persian soil. Except for the am- 
biguous presence on occasion of some of the bishops from the. eastern 


Satrapies, neither he nor any Persarmenian bishop is known to have 


attended a Persian eos m 


and Georgian oe see Ch. Renoux, Lm et lasérature arméniennes, and B. Gii 


: duction à l'étude des langues et des littératures, Paris 1993, pp. 109-188, 263-300- 
(100 The existence in the V century of a liturgy in Armenian is attested by its citation 


‘in BP, V, xxviii, pp. 208-209, 321 n. 7. For the Iberian liturgy, see Marrin-Hisarp, Monde > 
géorgien, pp. 1207, 1218; ibid., p. 1173, for the probable use of Greek in Lazica. On the > — 


© Langue et littérature géorgiennes, in M. ALBERT et al. (eds.), Christianismes orientaux. Intro- ` 


identification of the “holy” lnruages see G. Dacron, Formes et fonctions du pluralism ` 


i ated à Byzance (IX-XII siècle), «Travaux et Mémoires» 12 (1994), pp. 224-230. . 


00) This conclusion in no .way negates the bi- or trilingualism of the region, but merely. - 


notes the dominance. of the native’ language in oral, written and liturgical use. Already some 
forty years ago, N. PIGULEVSKAYA, Villes, p. 28 noted the superficial effect of Hellenisation on 


populations that continued to speak and write their native languages. This was also stressed: in. 


numerous lectures by my late teacher, Elias Bickerman;, see also Jones, Cities, pp. 222-223. 
© 00 V supra, n. 38, | 
1083) $O, pp. 285-298 for the council of 424; GARSOTAN, Egite. pp. 168-194.. 


(104) N. Garsoian, Secular Jurisdiction over the Armenian Church, in Okeanos. ie 


ey ‘Presented to Thor Ševčenko on his Seventieth Pe ©: Harara, Veranta orin A 


aol 
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The rejection of the Zoroastrian.and even of the Persian Christian 


tradition was not, however, tantamount to a fusion with the imperial 


Church to the. west. Both the Armenians and the Iberians asserted 
insistently that the source and model of their doctrine was the origi- 
nal faith of Jerusalem” and total union with the Byzantine State 
Church did not prove long lived. The steps in the trajectory of the 


. Armenian Church’s withdrawal from its early communion can now be 
y 


traced with reasonable certainty. The. patriarchs of Greater Armenia 


abandoned their former consecration. at Caesarea of Cappadocia prob- 
ably as early as the late IV century. Thereafter, the Armenian Church 


- considered itself autocephalous and none of its patriarchs or bishops 


attended any. the (Ecumenical councils after Nicaea", Although the 


Armenians had at first accepted the imperial Henotikon, in its orien- 
tal anti-Chalcedonian interpretation, and proclaimed their union with 


the “Romans” at the beginning of the VI" century, they gradually ` a 
` drew away from. Constantinople’s Chalcedonian Orthodoxy until their 


final, official break with Be imperial Church at the beginning of. the 
VIT® century", 
The situation in Iberia is less clear. There i is no doaki that king 


| Vayt‘ang Gorgasal sought a katholikos from Constantinople as he shifted 


his allegiance from Persia to Byzantium, and the first incumbents came — 


= from the imperial capital, though their successors were natives. More- 


over, the Iberian Church claimed to be in communion with the Empire -= 


-as it joined its Transcaucasian neighbours to receive the Henotikon at 


the end of the V* century and at the time of its break with the Arme- 
nians over the acceptance of the Chalcedonian symbol at the beginning 


of the VII*", Its earlier development, however, is by no means as 


certain. We do not know when or whence. the first see of Mcyeta, as 


distinct from the later katholikate of Iberia, originated and Georgian 


tradition. points to a.dependence on Antioch rather than Constantinople. . 


o t 42: - 


- for its _ subsequent cohsecritiphs, as well as for the foundation a its 


o. Pritsak and C. “Mango (eds. Ms. 1984), pp. 220- 250; repr. in Eap., Arvienia, is et son 


009) Garsotan, Eglise, pp. 315, 322, 335, 550-551, 555, 559, 560- 561, 563-564, 569- sji; 


~ Marnn-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, pp. 1185, 1219. 


(106) Garsoian, Eglise, pp. 2, 4, 38; EAD., Precisions I. 
00) Garsotan,. Eglise, pp: 241-282, 339- 363. V supra ı n. 24 ir the. reception of the 


i ‘Henotikon. 


108) V supra nn. 24, 42 on the creation of the Therian PA and the reception of 
the Henotikon. Garsoian, Eglise, pp. 320, 323, 333, 338, 520-521, 548, 550-551, 561, 564, 
567, 570-571, 572, 574-576, on the’ acceptance of Chalcedon and the schism with Armenia. 
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monasticism in the VI“ century by the “Syrian Fathers” 0%, As against 
the representatives of the Lazic coastal fortresses, Iberian bishops, like 


OT 


their Persarmenian colleagues, made no appearance at imperial councils.. . 


~ Hence, despite its dogmatic communion with Constantinople, Iberia kept. 


its identity in both its vernacular liturgy and a considerable degree of 
jurisdictional autonomy“, The Christianities of the East, transmuted 


before the advent of Islam into National Churches ultimately remained | 


sui generis, unassimilated and non-affiliated beyond their borders, their’ 


traditions, culture and institutions forming an increasingly hard core 


` which would preserve their identity throught nE centuries of Muslim — 


domination “9, 
As yet, no final conclusions may obviously {i drawn ae our still 
2 largely. inadequate information. The better known military and diplomat- 


__ic relations between Byzantium and Persia and their respective claims de` 
jure, that have hitherto held most of our attention can, ‘self-evidently, if ih 
“neither be underestimated nor disregarded. Nevertheless, the accepted © 
political frontier of 387-591 now appears far less meaningful than has 
' been taken for granted, as it failed to break, or even to alter notably, > 
the ethnic, cultural and religious cohesion linking the communities it 


was meant to separate and whose presence negated the importance or > = 


absolute character of any linear division. The absence of an overt impe- 


rialist policy of subordination and assimilation, the failure or unwilling- 


ness to uproot fundamental native institutions and cultural identities re- a 


sulted in the survival in Transcaucasia of a considerable idiosyncratic, ©. 


> intermediary zone, already noted by John Ward-Perkins nearly forty years 
ago for 5 earlier Parthian period ™». A region whose common traits, 


“09 On ‘ie ese sana of Iberian links with Antioch, see Maxern. -Hisarp, Le. Sura 


4 Bake. pp. 1175, 1191, 1200.. On early Iberian monasticism, ibid., pp. 1112-1113; 
‘Eap., Saints pères, I, 1985, pp. 40-88; II, 1986, pp. 75-111. 
(110) On the Lazic bishops and their dependence from Constantinople, see BRAUD, 


a ‘Georgia, p. 264 and Marrm-HisarD, Monde géorgien, p. 1173, and pp. 1190-1191 on the ~ 
absence of Iberian bishop from the Persian councils. The katholikos Kiwrion of Iberia 


` seeking advice on the proper reception of penitent heretics, tellingly sought it from Pope 
Gregory the Great rather than from the Patriarch of Constantinople see GARSOIAN, Eglise, 
pp. 329-331. 


D On the emergence of’ national hardes see’ GARSOÏAN, ae pp. 355-398, fe z 


Amenia; and Marrin-Hisarp, Monde géorgien, p. 1207. Despite its official status, the Syriac 


- speaking Church of the Orient was never fully integrated into the Iranian world, cf. M. - 
O Fæ, Nisibe métropole syriaque orientale et ses suffragants, CSCO; 38, subs: 54, Louvain 1977, ` 


Pp. 9, : i . ia 
(112) F. Warb-PERKINS, Frontiere politiche e frontiere culturali, Atti del convegno sul tema: 
La Persia e il mondo greco-romano, Rome 1966, p. 407 = summary, p. 395; and Lee, Information, 


p. 50, likewise noted that “the opea ental poiri which emerges [i] that’ the political i 
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despite an absence of homogeneity, ultimately prevented its adherance 
to either side, and which contributed to its survival after the disappear- 
ance of its more powerful masters. Under such circumstances, a more 
accurate understanding of the situation prevailing in pre-Islamic Tran- 
~-scaucasia and eastern Anatolia would seém to require a greater aware- 
ness of this broad area lying between two profoundly dissimilar worlds 
and a reconsideration of it, not only as a corridor of transit and trans- 
_ mission or a mere no man’s land and theatre for military operations to 
be seen only from the distant perspective of its’ ultimate overlords, but 
on its own terms, as a separate. entity. 


crs never corresponded- to any obvious cultural division”; BLOCKLEY, Eastern Policy.. 
p. 116 went on to observe that the Armenians “ were far from passive pawns in the hands of 
the major powers”. EN 


